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WILL f AM MAGRATH. 




I1LLIAM MAGRATH belongs 
to a class of American artists, 
becoming numerous, who are 
better appreciated in Europe 
than they are in their own 
country. His experience has 
been somewhat like Mr. Bough- 
ton's. Like the latter, although 
known as an American, he was 
not born on this side of the Atlantic. As the former 
was brought over here from England when quite 
young, so young Magrath was brought from Ireland. 
He began life as a sign-painter, as Cox, and Moreland, 
and Wale — one of the founders of the Royal Academy 
— and many another eminent artist did, experiencing 
much hardship in his fight for 
recognition. Mr. Magrath stud- 
ied manfully, however, working 
with a determination which, with 
the undoubted talent he had to 
back it, was bound to win him 
success. It is hardly two years 
since he was busy at his easel in 
New York, where he shared the 
studio of Arthur Quartley. Many 
who will remember him as the 
pale, "slim, middle-aged man of 
sensitive temperament and re- 
served manner, who chafed great- 
ly under the harsh treatment he 
experienced at the hands of some 
critics and lack of sympathy in 
his work on the part of the pub- 
lic, and, indeed, among brothers 
of the brush too, who joked him 
on his persistence in depicting 
humble life " on the old sod," 
will be glad to know that he has 
already won for himself in Eng- 
land the honorable recognition 
which was begrudged him here. 
He had the true soul of the artist. 
The picturesqueness of Irish 
peasant-life opened to his mind 
an unfailing source of subject 
for the style of genre-painting in 
which he delights and charm- 
ingly depicts. In this country, 
where there are so many wealthy 
men of his own nationality, he 
should have found liberal patron- 
age. He found, to his disgust, 
that our " nouveaux riches" of 
Hibernian extraction are extreme- 
ly sensitive on the score of their 
humble antecedents, and some 
who really enjoyed his cleverly 
depicted scenes of cabin-life were 
afraid to hang them in their 
homes, lest their fashionable 
friends might take them to be 
family souvenirs. In England 
this class of subject is very popu- 
lar, and it seems as if Mr. 

Magrath has before him there a prosperous career. 
The two examples we give of his work, which were 
contributed to successive exhibitions of the Royal Acad- 
emy, are thoroughly characteristic. We believe that 
" Cabin Comfort," the earlier of these, was painted in 
New York. Probably it was not his intention to re- 
main abroad when he went back to '* the old country" ; 
but, arriving in London from his tramp in Ireland, with 
his portfolio full of sketches, he industriously worked up 
some of them and attracted attention by the truth and 
simplicity of his delineations of character, which so well 
accord with the sober tones and general harmony of his 
coloring. He paints solidly and with entire freedom. 
His exhibition picture, " On the Old Sod," last year sold 



for £200, the equivalent of which he probably never re- 
ceived for any canvas sold in this country. The subject 
was an Irish peasant, in the picturesque costume of the 
country, with " dhudeen" in mouth and shillalah in 
hand behind him, peacefully meditating, with his back 
turned to the spectator, as he regards his pigs and geese. 
Mr. Magrath was an early member of the American 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors and a regular con- 
tributor. He was elected Associate of the National 
Academy in 1874, and Academician in 1876. In 1869 
he exhibited at the Academy, " Irish Peasantry Return- 
ing from the Fair ;" in 1870, " The Road to Ken- 
mair ;" in 1871, " The Reveille;" in 1873, " The 
Empty Flagon ;" in 1874, " Reverie " and " Faltering 
Footsteps ;" in 1876, "Rustic Courtship" (owned by 
Mr. Robert Gordon) and " Contentment ;" in 1877, 
"Girl Spinning" and " Paddy's Pets;" in 1878, 



but he has by no means confined himself to this class 
of subject, his landscapes and general figure-pieces 
showing decided versatility. We understand that he 
is spending this summer in Holland, in which pictur- 
esque land it is to be hoped that he will be as success- 
ful in depicting national character as he has been in re- 
calling the scenes and incidents of the land of his birth. 
It may be a somewhat adventurous step, however, for 
him to put forth his Dutch " genres" in England, where 
the masterpieces of artists of such renown as Brouwer, 
Ter-Borck, Van Ostade, Steen, and Gerard Dou are 
so prominently before the public for comparison. 



PAINTING IVORY PHOTOGRAPHS. 




CABIN COMFORT." FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM MAGRATH 



"Adirondack Slopes" and "A Golden Prospect." 
Among the water-colors he has exhibited in this coun- 
try are " Out of the Gloom," " The Wilds of Conne- 
mara," "No Place like Home," "The Dairy-Maid," 
"The Fisherman's Daughter," "Irish Interior — Girl 
Winding Yarn," "Gathering Kelp," and "On the 
Threshold." At the Centennial Exhibition, at Phila- 
delphia, he sent the following water-color drawings : 
" Mussel-Gatherers" (belonging to Robert Gordon), 
"Nora" (belonging to J. T. Williams), "An Irish 
Thatched Cottage," and " On the Hillside." Mr. Mar- 
ston Ream, the well-known painter of fruit, owns many 
examples of Mr. Magrath's work. Irish peasant-life, 
as we have indicated, is our artist's favorite theme ; 



If a very good ivory photograph be obtained, it may 
be colored up to resemble slightly an ivory miniature, 
but never can compete with it ; 
for with all the labor bestowed 
on it, it will still remain a colored 
photograph. A paper photograph 
and an ivory one are essentially 
the same. Miniature painters 
use the lancet very freely to take 
out lights and half-lights ; but if 
the same be attempted upon an 
ivory photograph, not only will 
the lights and half-lights be taken 
off, but the photograph will come 
away with them, leaving a hiatus 
in the picture. There appears 
little or no advantage to be gained 
by having a photograph taken on 
ivory ; because the painting is 
not really upon the ivory, but 
upon the film which entirely cov- 
ers it. Nor can a photograph 
on ivory be more highly finished 
than on paper. The colors do 
not come out more brilliantly or 
clearer, because the bases of 
shadows, middle tints, flesh, and 
carnations, are all photographic 
work ; whereas, on a legitimate 
ivory picture, all that work is ob- 
tained by drawing and pure col- 
oring upon a pure and transpar- 
ent surface, which a photograph 
cannot give. If the reader would 
compare some of the prettiest 
ivory photographs with genuine 
miniatures he would see at once 
the great difference there is be- 
tween them. Before he begins 
to paint on ivory, the artist 
roughens it up with pumice-stone 
powder to obtain a slight tooth ; 
but if that were attempted on a 
photo-ivory head it would inevit- 
ably bring it off. 

It appears, however, that the 
public like ivory photographs (at 
least that part of the public who 
fancy a thing must be good be- 
cause it is expensive). There- 
fore, by all means let the public 
have them. There is no need of any preparation to be 
applied to the ivory photograph. The colorist may be- 
gin at once, and much in the same way as he goes on 
with a paper picture ; but if he is ambitious of giving 
to his work more of an ivory appearance, he may, aftei- 
the first washes have been applied, mix all his colors 
with diluted gum water.* He must not put any white 
in his flesh tints, which is often done on paper photo- 
graphs when they are dark and heavy. Make up a 
flesh tint of light red and yellow ochre for dark faces, 
light red alone for middling ones, and light red and 

* The gum water for ivory must be very much diluted, first with water, 
and then with whiskey or gin. A piece of lump-sugar may be put in to 
prevent cracking. 
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vermilion for fair complexions. It will be better if he 
can put in the flesh at once and nearly as strong as re- 
quired. After this he will lay on slightly the carna- 
tions and yellow tints ; then put in the eyes, mouth, 
and nose, and the hair. On the latter the color must 
be a pale wash, for the purpose of preserving the lights 
and shadows. Give the background a wash of any 
warm color, not too dark, but just dark enough to re- 
lieve the head. Next lay in the draperies. By this 
time the surface will be generally covered with color, 
ready to receive the secondary, tertiary, and finishing 
lints. The colors used after this must be mixed with 
the diluted gum. Make up a warm shadow color of 
lake and a little sepia, or lake and yellow, or rose mad- 
der and yellow, according to the tone of the flesh ; for 
it must be evident that the shadows of all complexions 
cannot be alike. With any of the above shadow colors, 
make out all the drawing of the face, marking in the 
nose, mouth and eyes, and only the darkest shadows. 
The parts where they are softened into the flesh must 
be afterward manipulated with pearly grays. It may 
be noticed at once that all shadows on the flesh, as 
they approach the lights, are to be softened with cold 
grays. The carnations are next laid on the cheeks, as 
nearly as possible of the shape they assume. They 
must be^ laid in with a pale tint, to be afterward 
strengthened 
by hatches, 
and finished by 
stippling. Go 
over the back- 
ground again, 
and break 
various colors 
into it, so that 
it may not ap- 
pear of one 
uniform tint. 
Shadow up the 
draperies and 
hair, always 
using trans- 
parent colors 
for these pur- 
poses. Now 
improve the 
eyes with the 
proper colors. 
The pupil is 
generally indi- 
cated with 
lampblack, no 
matter what 
color the iris 
may be. The 
white of the 
eye, as it is 
usually called, 
is to be cover- 
ed over with a 
pearly tint. 
Improve the 
reds and yel- 
lows to the 

complexion, and brighten up the lips by passing a tint 
of rose madder or lake over them. 

The under lip is generally laid in with vermilion or 
lake, in accordance with the age and hue of the sitter ; 
and the upper one is made out with lake alone, unless 
it requires a little vermilion to take off the too frequent 
blackness of the photograph. Lake and a little Indian 
red mixed together are used to farther define the feat- 
ures, and to mark out the fingers if there be hands in 
the picture. When the face has been so far covered, 
then hatch or stipple the carnations, which are distin- 
guishable through it, and bring them more into their 
natural form. Not unfrequentlythe whole forehead re- 
quires a delicate pink rose madder hatched over it, and 
these hatchings must be in a circular form, to indicate 
the shape of the frontal bone. Then do the like to the 
cheeks, as near as possible in the direction of the 
muscles, the chin, bridge of the nose, and nostrils. If 
there be any yellow bits about the face, they must be 
stippled or hatched in also. In old heads there are a 
good many such yellow pieces. If there be any open 
spots about the face, they must be filled in by dotting 
or stippling with the point of a miniature sable. But, 
as a rule, never use small brushes, except for such 
work, for they always give the picture a harsh, wiry ap- 



pearance, showing evidently that it has been done by 
an amateur. 

When the flesh color and shadows have been brought 
into form, by hatching and stippling, make up a deli- 
cate pearly tint, composed of cobalt, rose madder, and 
raw sienna, for fair complexions ; but for dark ones 
make it of French blue, lake, and raw sienna. Ac- 
cording to the complexion, take either of the above 
tints and round or soften the shadows into the local 
color. On the off side of the face, and where partly in 
shadow, the pearly tint may be passed completely over 
it, not, however, to hide the flesh, but simply as a 
half tint to round the face and make it slide into the 
background. 

The hair is also to be softened into the forehead with 
this tint, and the forehead rounded at the same time. 
This same tint is also found around and uncjer the eye 
and nose, and about the mouth and chin ; and every 
shadow on flesh must be softened and cooled by it. 
The rule is to keep the shadows warm and the grays 
cool, but it may so happen that the shadows are too- 
hot ; in that case they are to be cooled down a little 
with the pearly tint. 

Photographic colorers rarely trouble themselves 
about the pearly tint, confining themselves to flesh 
color, and making it appear as pretty as possible. But 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM MAGRATH. 



if a head is to be painted, and painted in an artistic 
way, pearly tints cannot be ignored. By keeping the 
photographic shades warm, and not entirely covering 
them, but leaving them bare as they near the lights, an 
effect of a pearly tint is sometimes obtained, but after 
all it is only the photographic shade, which cannot ap- 
proximate in beauty to the pearly hue. 

The eye is a feature which claims a little further 
notice. The white part is to be rounded with the above 
tint, then the iris or colored part is put in, and then the 
pupil. On the iris there appear rays of light proceed- 
ing from the centre to the boundary line ; these must 
be carefully indicated, so that a brown, gray, or blue 
eye shall not appear a flat piece of color. There is a 
little bit of red, apparently swimming in liquid, at the 
corner of the eye, and sometimes a white speck in it. 
All these little matters must be attended to, for they 
give life and spirit to the head. The white speck, 
sometimes on the iris and sometimes on the pupil, is 
the last touch the eye receives. There are a few spirit- 
ed touches about the upper eyelid, just over the pupil. 
The reader will note that all the features must be 
blended into the face ; there must be no hard cutting 
lines to define the nose and lips, but every part must 
be soft and round. 



When finishing the background, the work may either 
be done in bold masterly hatches, or it may be laid on 
in square bits, which, by working in all directions, be- 
come, as it were, dovetailed into each other, and pro- 
duce a fat and sinewy appearance. Strive as much as 
possible to get a semblance of atmosphere around the 
head and figure ; never allow either to cut into the 
background. The head and figure are round objects, 
and cannot therefore present a sharp outline, such as a 
flat object gives. If the reader be anxious to render 
his photograph still more like an ivory miniature, he 
may reject all the photograph shadows of drapery and 
paint over them, using body colors ; but he will find 
some difficulty in recovering the folds, and unless he 
can draw a little, he had better finish all off as in pho- 
tographic coloring. 

The same rules given for coloring photographs on 
paper are applicable for ivory ; but it has been thought 
advisable to give the above tints for photo-ivory por- 
traits, because a nearer approach to legitimate painting 
may be obtained. If a very light photograph on ivory 
can be had, the flesh, carnations, and pearly tints will 
come out much better and more transparent than upon 
a dark print, but the painting will be attended with 
more trouble. If the amateur, however, possesses 
some knowledge of drawing and painting, the difficulty 

will be easily 
overcome. It 
certainly is the 
case that the 
majority of 
photograph 
colorers know 
very little 
about paint- 
ing, and are 
equally igno- 
rant of com- 
position, as 
nine out of ten 
colored photo- 
graphs will 
show.^ But if 
a man of artis- 
tic acquire- 
ments were to 
pose the sitter, 
obtain a good 
light on the 
head, get a 
pale impres- 
sion, and then 
paint it from 
the life, a work 
of genuine art 
would proba- 
bly be the re- 
sult. As we 
have already 
pointed out, 
coloring pho- 
tographs on 
ivory does not 
give the true 
ivory miniature, the painting being on the film and not. 
the ivory. In a future number of the magazine we 
shall have something to say on miniature painting 
proper. 

In painting photographs in oil the scale of colors for 
draperies is nearly the same as in water colors, but in- 
stead of gamboge, yellow ochre and ochre yellows are 
used, and Prussian blue is taken for indigo. The 
shades being laid in are met by half tones and lights 
and are blended with a softener. The shadows are 
then finished by glazing, and the lights by scumbling 
over them. 

BACKGROUND COLORS. 



Pearly. 

White, Vermilion, and Blue. 
White, Vermilion, and Black. 
White and Black. 



Gray. 

White, Venetian 
Black. 



Red, and 



Yellow. 
Yellow Ochre and White. 

Olive. 

Yellow Ochre, Terre Verte, and 
Umber. 



Stone. 

Raw Umber and Yellow. Black, 
White, and Raw Umber. 

Sky. 

French Blue and White. French 
Blue, Vermilion, and White. 

Edges of Clouds. 
Yellow Ochre and White. 

Clouds. 

Indian Red, Lake, Black, and 
White. Brown Madder, 
French Blue, and White. 



